THE CORE OF THE TEACHING

practice the lower in us must learn to exist for the
higher, in order that the higher also may in us
consciously exist for the lower, to draw it nearer to
its own altitudes.

Therefore it is a mistake to interpret the Gita
from the standpoint of the mentality of today and
force it to teach us the disinterested performance of
duty as the highest and all-sufficient law. A little
consideration of the situation with which the Gita
deals will show us that this could not be its meaning.
For the whole point of the teaching, that from which
it arises, that which compels the disciple to seek the
Teacher, is an inextricable clash of the various related
conceptions of duty ending in the collapse of the whole
useful intellectual and moral edifice erected by the
human mind. In human life some sort of a clash arises
fairly often, as for instance between domestic duties
and the call of the country or the cause, or between
the claim of the country and the good of humanity or
some larger religious or moral principle. An inner
situation may even arise, as with the Buddha, in which
all duties have to be abandoned, trampled on, flung
aside in order to follow the call of the Divine within.
I cannot think that the Gita would solve such an inner
situation by sending Buddha back to his wife and
father and the government of the Sakya State, or would
direct a Ramakrishna to become a Pundit in a verna-
cular school and disinterestedly teach little boys their
lessons, or bind down a Vivekananda to support his
family and for that to follow dispassionately the law or
medicine or journalism. The Gita does not teach the
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